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THE CADWALADER ROOM 

WHEN the Museum last year 
received the Cadwalader be- 
quest of eighteenth-century 
English furniture, it was 
hoped that at least a portion of the collec- 
tion could be exhibited in such a way as to 
suggest the individuality and charm of Mr. 
Cadwalader's house, which had so success- 
fully reflected the taste of the day when the 
furniture was new and fashionable. The 
entire bequest was shown temporarily in the 
Room of Recent Accessions in May, 1914, 
when it was described in some detail in the 
Bulletin, but it has not been possible 
until this spring to arrange a permanent 
Cadwalader room where a major part of the 
furniture could be shown in an appropriate 
setting. This room, Gallery No. 22 in the 
Wing of Decorative Arts, is opened this 
month; and as it adjoins the other English 
rooms and follows in the historical sequence 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century fur- 
niture, it will doubtless be an appreciated 
addition to the display of such material in 
the Museum. 

As Mr. Cadwalader's furniture is mainly 
Chippendale, the woodwork and walls have 
been finished in the manner of the period 
and an eighteenth-century mantelpiece of 
carved and painted pine, formerly in the 
testator's house and presented by the exe- 
cutors of the estate, has been built in. The 
walls, however, are the most novel feature 
of the installation, covered, as they are, 
with old picture wall-paper, painted by 
hand in China for the English market, prob- 
ably in the reign of the first George. At 
that time, as well as a generation earlier 
and later, the fondness for Chinese decora- 
tion was as persistent as a relapsing fever; 
and when the true imported article could 
not be procured, European imitations were 
made to answer the purpose. China-ware, 
lacquer, and brie a brae were brought back 
in quantities from Canton on the ships of 
the East India Company, and entire rooms, 
as well as every possible piece of furniture, 
were constructed in a "Chinese taste," 
which thinly covered but scarcely con- 
cealed the Rococo underneath. Paneled 
walls, especially on the continent, were 



often painted in Chinese designs and 
showed bold arrangements of birds and 
flowering trees, and sometimes pavilions 
in a romantic landscape; but in England, 
picture paper imported from China seems 
to have been preferred and highly prized 
from the days of William and Mary to the 
middle of the next century. As such wall 
covering was always a luxury and never 
common, comparatively few rooms still 
exist hung with paper of this character, and 
to secure a set of it in good condition after 
nearly two hundred years of service was an 
unusual opportunity for the Museum. The 
wall-paper is backed with the original linen 
on which it was mounted when first made 
and is interlined with the pages of an 
old Latin book of ecclesiastical character, 
which perhaps reached China with the J esuit 
missionaries. 

For use in the English house whence it 
has lately been removed, the wall-paper 
has been cut to fit the panels of a room, but 
as such an installation was not practicable 
here, the various pieces have been joined 
together again where possible, after their 
long separation, and the early arrangement 
of panels disregarded. The paper has been 
installed with almost no cutting and in such 
a way that it can be removed if necessary. 
It was not a part of the bequest, but was 
purchased in London last year for the pur- 
pose of fitting up the Cadwalader room. 

In the time of Chippendale the Chinese 
craze was at its height and a number of the 
pieces of furniture with which the room is 
filled are done in what was then faithfully 
believed to be the Chinese style. Needless 
to say, they scarcely resemble the chairs and 
tables a mandarin would have had in his 
house — which to English minds was always 
a pagoda — precisely as the wall-paper was 
made for the European market and is of a 
kind not used in proper Chinese homes in 
the reign of K'ang Hsi — -or before or since. 
All of the furniture was described in the 
earlier notice of the collection, as were the 
splendid Chelsea porcelains and the other 
ceramics included in the bequest, but atten- 
tion may again be called to the quality and 
distinguished excellence of all the examples 
of English decorative art gathered together 
by Mr. Cadwalader. The opportunity to 
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examine these things at leisure has been 
withheld from the public for some months, 
but it is hoped that the permanent arrange- 
ment just completed will justify the delay, 
adding perhaps a little to the intrinsic in- 
terest of the collection and testifying to the 
appreciation felt for Mr. Cadwalader's long 
and invaluable service in behalf of the Mu- 
seum. D. F. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

ACCESSIONS OF 1914 

Athenian Vases, Concluded 

A Black Fig- 
ured Hydria, 
unfortunately in- 
complete, is dec- 
orated on the 
shoulder with the 
combat of two 
warriors and on 
the body with a 
marriage pro- 
cession (fig. 2; 
height as re- 
stored, i9in.[48.3 
cm.l). The latter 
is of the usual 
type. Inachariot 
drawn by four 
horses are a 
bearded man and 
a veiled woman 
— evidently the 
bridal pair. Di- 
onysos, Apollo, 
Hermes, and a 
female figure ac- 
company the chariot on foot; the deities are 
identified both by their attributes and by 
inscriptions. Such marriage scenes occur 
frequently on black-figured vases and have 
raised much discussion. Who are the pair in 
the bridal chariot? Are they a god and a 
goddess escorted by their fellow-divinities, 
or simply human beings idealized by the 
presence of favoring deities? It is of great 
interest that in our scene the names of the 
bridal pair are inscribed; but it is tantalizing 
that these inscriptions should be fragment- 
ary. Near the woman's face we have h, 
and along the lower part of the figures, re- 




fig. 1 
toy marriage vase 



ferring evidently to the man, he; that is all 
that remains of the names. The most 
satisfactory restoration that suggests itself 
is hebe for the woman and herakles for 
the man. We should then have a repre- 
sentation of the marriage of Herakles and 
Hebe in Olympos. That Herakles is not 
distinguished by his lion's skin and club is 
unusual for this period. 

The vase also bears the inscription, 'Ovtq- 
TopfoTjg 7,aX6g, "handsome Onetorides". 
This fashion of the Greek potters of in- 
scribing their vases with the names of 
the favorite youths of the time has definite 
archaeological value, as it brings in close 
connection the vases bearing the same 
favorite's name. Several vases with the 
name of Onetorides are known, three of 
them signed by the artist Exekias. The 
paintings on our hydria bear a marked re- 
semblance to Exekias' work; but they are 
not executed with the minute care which 
distinguishes most of his productions. It 
would be going too far therefore to assign 
our vase to Exekias himself; but it must at 
least be contemporary with him and may 
have been executed in his workshop or 
under his influence. 

Another well-known "*x.aX6<; name" oc- 
curs on a fragmentary kylix (fig. 4); the in- 
scription reads, IlavfTtoc; y.(xX6q t "hand- 
some Panitios." Uaviztoq, or IIava(Tio<;, as 
it is more commonly spelled, seems to have 
been a prominent young man in Athens dur- 
ing the early red-figured period of vases. 
His name occurs on a number of vases 
signed or attributable to the great vase- 
painter Euphronios, and once on a vase 
signed by Duris. The designs on our frag- 
ment consist of an athlete holding jumping 
weights and javelins (on the interior), and a 
contest of warriors (on the exterior) ; they 
are of spirited but rather careless execution. 

The legend of Herakles and Busiris was 
popular with ancient writers and artists 
alike. Herakles as the champion of the 
higher Greek civilization subduing foreign 
barbarism would naturally appeal to the 
Greek mind; and the story possesses the 
dramatic element which especially at- 
tracted the vase-painter. According to the 
legend, Egypt had been visited by a famine 
for nine years when a soothsayer coming 



